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ments of the lost in hell — these wore the themes 
to which the early energies of christian art were 
given. The painter of Fra Angclico's time found 
them already depicted on the walls of the church, 
a perpetual exhibition and embodiment of the 
truth, and his first delight as well as his first 
duty was to emulate the devotion and the diligence 
of his precursors in the same sphere of labor. 
AmoDgst these representations of scripture tra- 
dition and prophecy, that of the Last Judgment 
was one of the most frequent and conspicuous. 
The Campo* Santo at Pisa contains perhaps the 
most remarkable of the early frescoes of this 
subject. It was painted about 1330, by Andrea 
Orcagna, a pupil of Giotto, and may be regarded 
as the pattern which his followers in Art adopted. 
It represents Christ and the Virgin throned in 
the glories of heaven, while the former pronoun- 
ces the doom of the assembled universe. Arch- 
angels and angels, the prophets, the apostles, the 
saints stand in groups at the right hand, recog- 
nized by the symbols of their various ministries 
or martyrdoms. Below is the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the bodies of kings, monks, 
old men, youths and maidens, are seen emerging 
from their graves, while angels meet them and 
convey them to the awards of eternity. Hell is 
represented in all the grotesque terrors with 
which the imagination of the age invested it, as 
far removed from the idea of revelation as the 
subject is from the possibilities of description. 
But Orcagna's model was followed for two hun- 
dred years, and in many of its leading features 
adopted by Michael Angelo in that greatest of 
his frescoes, the Last Judgment of the Sistine 
chapel. Even that wonderful work surpasses 
but little in many of its details the old efforts of 
Orcagna. 

Fra Angelico's Last Judgment is in accordance 
with established precedents. The picture is di- 
vided into three compartments. In the upper 
one, the Savior is seated in glory, while the Vir- 
gin, a beautiful and resplendent figure, is placed 
at his right hand. John the Baptist, the pro- 
phets, patriarchs and saints are near by. Below 
this group, two angels are sounding thetrumpets 
over the open graves from which the dead have 
already risen and resumed their mortal shapes. 
On the left, is the confused crowd of the lost, 
whom demons are urging into the cavernous 
mouth of hell, which is represented in the second 
compartment, divided again into small spaces 
allotted to the punishment of particular crimes. 
Here the picture is of course, a total failure, 
particularly in Fra Angelico's hands. He could 
not paint devils, nor depict despair. But the 
third compartment of the picture infinitely sur- 
passes the other two, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens'of early art which has come down 
to us. Here are the celestial gardens peopled 
with the saints in light. Into their gates the 
righteous are ushered by ministering angels who 
conduct them with loving embraces to seats 
amongst the palms and flowers of Paradise. The 
utmost grace and sweetness are lavished on the 
faces of the blessed. In no work of art is there 
to be found a more perfect atmosphere of purity 
and beauty , unclouded by any presence of earthly 
passion. In looking at this picture one cannot 
wonder that the artists of the present Purist 
school in Germany, striving to regain something 
of the lost simplicity and feeling of early art, 
should place Fra Angelico at the head of those 
Masters whom they delight to honor and imitate. 



In his convent of San Marco at Florence you 
may still see many of his works. In his own cell 
and in others occupied by his brother Domini- 
cans, he has left precious relics of his labors, 
now prized as the richest possessions of the con- 
vent. The monks of to-day in the silence and 
solitude of their retirement may still contemplate 
the immortal creations by which a friar as hum- 
ble as themselves testified at once his genius and 
his piety ; while even the passing stranger as 
he treads the echoing corridor and looks up at the 
mild features of the Virgin glowing from the 
wall in colors not yet effaced by the hand of 
time, can hardly refrain from obeying the in- 
junction rudely printed beneath — 

" Virginis intactw cum veneris ante Jiguram 
Procter cundo cave ne sileatur ave .'" 

His grave is not with the Dominicans. He is 
buried at Rome. You may find his tomb in the 
old church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, near 
the Pantheon, the only Gothic Church in Rome. 
It is in a dark chapel near the choir, not easy to 
discover. Probably very few trouble themselves 
to look it up, or having found it, to decypher the 
inscription in monkish latin which perpetuates 
at once the piety and fame of Fra Angelico and 
the favorite dogma of his church. 
"'Tis not my boast to vie Apellcs' worth, 

But that to thee, O Christ, my toils were given, 
Etruria's flower, fair Florence, gave me birth, 
Still live my works on earth, my fairest works in 
Heaven!" VV. A. B. 



SELECTIONS. 



PROF. LESLIE'S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 

LECTURE I.* 

In comparing Art with Nature we arc as apt to under- 
rate it, as in considering it by itself we arc sometimes 
disposed to elevate it unduly ; and both errors stand 
in the way of our improvement. Though, in a high 
sense, it bo true that " all Nature is but Art" and 
"all chance direction," and though it be of great im- 
portance to the student to keep this truth constantly 
in mind — yet that human Art cannot rival the beau- 
ties of Nature is not to be considered a defect, for it 
can only be considered defective where it fails to do 
what is possible ; and that the painter is able to do 
something else — and something which Nature herself 
refuses to do — apart from his power of recalling the 
lineaments of the absent, or bringing the scenery of 
other countries into his own, I hope to show. 

The axiom that the most perfect Art is that in 
which the Art is most concealed is directed, I appre- 
hend, against an ostentatious display of the means by 
which the end is accomplished, and does not imply 
that wc are to bo cheated into a belief of tho artist 
having effected his purpose by a happy chance, or by 
such extraordinary gifts as have rendered study and 
pains unnecessary. On the contrary, we always ap- 
preciate, and therefore CDJoy, a picture the more in 
proportion as we discover ourselves, or are shown by 
others, the why and the wherefore of its excellencies ; 
and much of the pleasure it gives us depends on the 
intellectual pleasure it affords. Nor does the conceal- 
ment of Art mean concealment of imitation, or that 
what it gives is to pass on us for a reality, for we 
should then immediately want what wo never miss in 
a fine picture, motion and sound. Both of these it is 
a great triumph of the painter to suggest. Rubens 
was pre-eminently successful in giving action to his 
figures ; and Hogarth's " Enrased Musician," as 
Fielding says. " is deafening to look at." But ima- 
gine the eye deceived, and from that moment the 
iigurcs of Rubens stand still and the din of Hogarth's 
group ceases : — and, indeed, such Art would be unna- 
tural, because, unless in the representation of still life, 
it would have the motionless and speechless appear- 
ance of wax-work — the most life-like, in externals of 
all the modes of imitating Nature, and for that very 
reason the most lifeless. 

These remarks are so obvious that they may appear 
to be superfluous. I may be told that deception is not 
attempted, and is, indeed, generally impossible, from 
the circumstances of pictures being bounded by their 

* The Lectures were delivered at the Royal Academy 
in the spring of 1849. 



frames and the diminutive scale on which natural 
objects are most often represented. Still as this lowest 
kind of truth is sometimes the aim of the painter, 
though it has never been the aim of a true artist, and 
as 1 have often heard it highly applauded when suc- 
cessful, and even by painters, it seems to me of im- 
portance that we should clearly understand that the 
illusion of Art is quite another thing from deception 
of tho eye, and that such deception would, in fact, 
destroy illusion. 

Children and childish minds are most attracted by 
wonders. I remember, when I was a boy, seeing a pic- 
ture that was placed fiat against the wall, at the end 
of a long room, representing an open door through 
which a flight of stairs receded, with the figure of a 
man of the size of life painted as if walking up them. 
At the base of the canvas a real step projected on the 
floor of the room, and at a certain distance it was im- 
possible to distinguish between the painted stairs and 
the wooden one ; indeed, so complete was the decep- 
tion, that on first seeing it, my only wonder was at 
the man's remaining stationary. This picture seemed 
to me perfection ; and at that time 1 should probably 
have looked on tho finest Titian with comparative 
indifference. It was, however, the work of a very 
ordinary painter, and I have since learned that decep- 
tion, to the degree in which it was here, with the assist- 
ance of a little ingenious management, attained, de- 
pends merely on carefully copying some of the most 
obvious appearances of Nature, and that her most 
charming qualities — all that the greatest artists havo 
courted in her throughout their lives with success infi- 
nitely short of their hopes — may be omitted without 
rendering the representation less a deception. 

I would ask whether others havo not felt what has 
always occurred to me in looking at a Panorama, that 
exactly in the degree in which the eye is deceived, 
the stillness of the figures and the silence of the place 
produces a strange and somewhat unpleasant effect ; 
and the more so if the subject places us in a city. Wo 
then want tho hum of population, and the din of car- 
riages, and the few voices heard among the company 
in the room have an unnatural sound as not harmoni- 
zing with tho scene. Even in the Diorama, whero 
the light and shade is varied by movement, and the 
water is made to ripple, there are still many wants to 
be supplied, and these wants arc indeed suggested the 
more in proportion to the attainment of deception. I 
have no wish to disparage the ingenuity of these con- 
trivances; — the Panorama is an admirably devised 
mode of conveying much information which by no 
other means can so well be given. My object is merely 
to ascertain how it is that there is always something 
unsatisfactory— to speak from my- own feelings I 
should say unpleasant— m all Art, of every kind, of 
which deception is an object. We do not like to bo 
cheated even in a harmless way ; the wonder excited 
by the tricks of a juggler is not without a mixture of 
humiliation; the powers of our minds, instead of being 
exercised are, for the time, suspended, and even our 
senses cease to serve us — while the Art of a great 
actor delights us, not only as an imitation of Nature, 
but because our imaginations are excited, our under- 
standings appealed to, and wo have a secret gratifica- , 
tion in the consciousness of the feelings he arouses 
within us, and these are also among the many sources 
of pleasure we derive from the works of a great 
painter. " I feel," said Reynolds, speaking of Mi- 
chael Angelo, " a self-congratulation in knowing my- 
self capable of such sensations as he intended to ex- 
cite." But neither at the theatre nor before a picture 
should we feel in this way were we, for a moment, to 
mistake what wc sec for reality. 

" Imitation," says Coleridge, " is the mesothesis of 
Likeness and Difference. The difference is as essen- 
tial to it as the likeness ; for without the difference it 
would be copy or fac-simile. But, to borrow a term 
from astronomy, it is a librating mesothesis ; for it 
may verge more to likeness as in paiuting, or more to 
difference as in sculpture."* 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that wc 
should come to something like a clear understanding 
of this difference between Painting and Nature, as 
from mistakes on this point havo proceeded all tho 
varieties of mannerism that have in every age sprung 
up like weeds in the fair domain of Art, and not sel- 
dom with their rank luxuriance overrun its whole 
extent. Every fault arising from indolence, from in- 
ability, or from conceit, may be sheltered, as it has 
been sheltered, under the principle that the object of 
Painting is not to deceive"— defective coloring, man- 
nered forms, impudent and tastlcss bravura of execu- 
tion, as well as servile imitation of that which is tho 
easiest to copy, the immaturity of early Art. 

Perhaps the best safeguard against mistakes on this 
subject will lie in our perception that the Art of Paint- 
ing is inno respect, excepting in what relates to its 
mechanical instruments, a human invention, but the 
result solely of the discovery and application of 



* Table Talk. 
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those laws by which Nature addresses herself to the 
mind and heart through the eye, and that there is 
nothing really excellent in Art that is not strictly the 
result of the artist's obedienco to the laws of Nature, 
and not because ho has willed it to be excellent ; just 
a.-i in morals perfection consists in obedience to laws 
"which no man ever had the power to make. 

Now deception, excepting with extraneous assist- 
ance, or but for a moment, is impossible. One in- 
stant's close examination of a wax figure which we 
havo just before believed to be alive, shows us to what 
an infinite distance it is removed from Nature. And 
yet, such is the effect of its approach to life, that 
even after we know what it is, we feel as much as 
ever its want of the power to move, and which we ne- 
ver iniss in a fine statue. In all I have said, therefore, 
of deception of the eye, I have only meant the decep- 
tion of a moment or at a distance, for Nature allows 
of no copies that will bear continued or close inspec- 
tion. And yet while she has placed this beyond the 
reach of human hands, she has intrusted Art with a 
peculiar mission — the power, as I have said, of doing 
something for tho world which sho herself refuses to 
do. How many of her most exquisite forms, graces 
and movements — how many of her most beautiful 
combinations of colors, of lights, and shadows that are 
" Instant seen and Instant gone" 

does sho not permit tho painter to transfix for the de- 
light of ages ! And indeed he is honored with ano- 
ther, and often a higher task, that of leading us to a 
perception of many of her latent beauties, and of 
many of her appearances which the unassisted eye 
might not recognize as beauties but for the direction 
of the pencil These considerations, alone, are enough 
to show that Art has a place assigned to it in the 
great scheme of beneficence by which man is allowed 
to be the instrument of adding to his sources of inno- 
cent enjoyment. " Painting and sculpture," says 
Richardson, " are not necessary to our being ; brutes 
and savage men subsist without them ; but to our 
happiness as rational creatures they are absolutely so." 

The'reasoning of Lcssing against the fitness of mo- 
mentary expressions for Art, seems based on the infe- 
rence that pictures should deceive. " All appear- 
ances," he tells us, " of Nature which, in their actual 
state, are but of an instant's duration — all such ap- 
pearances, be they agreeable or otherwise, acquire 
through the prolonged existence conferred on them by 
Art, a character so contrary to Nature, that at every 
successive view we take of them, their expression be- 
comes weaker, till at length we turn from the contem- 
plation in weariness and disgust. La Mettrie, who 
had his portrait painted and engraved in the charac- 
ter of Democritus, laughs only on the first view. 
Look at him again, and the philosopher is converted 
into a buffoon, and his laugh into a grimace. Thus 
it is likewise with the expression of pain. The agony 
which is so great as to extort a shriek, either soon 
abates in violence or it must destroy the unhappy suf- 
ferer. Where torturo so far overcomes the enduring 
fortitude of a man's nature as to make him scream, 
it is never f6r any continued space of time ; and thus, 
the apparent perpetuity expressed in the representa- 
tion of Art, would only serve to give to his screams 
the effect of womanish weakness or childish impa- 
tience."* 

Lessing argues iu this way to show why tho sculptor 
of the Lnoeoon has not chosen to make tho victim 
bellow with pain, as in the description of his suffer- 
ings by Virgil. f The attitudes of the entire group, 
however, are those but of an instant's duration ; and 
therefore on the principle urged by the critic against 
a stronger expression, as inadmissible as if tho sculp- 
tor had made the victim appear to shriek with extreme 
agony. The unpleasant effect of a laughing portrait, 
to which Lcssing alludes, may be otherwise accounted 
for. AVo all feel how disagreeable an unmeaning 
laugh is in Nature ; and in a portrait, unconnected 
with story or incident, a laugh is for this reason un- 
pleasant ; and tho more so if, as probably in this 
instance, the face looks at us. It is clear that Lcssing 
was insensible, or blinded by his theory, to the privi- 
lege which Art, when it does not pretend to be Na- 
ture, possesses of perpetuating motion — a power as 
undeniable as it is inexplicable. At the bidding of 
Michael Angelo life bursts from the grave, and its 
tenants rise, fall, or struggle with the fiends who 
drag them down ; and on the canvases of Wilson or 
Gaspar Poussin, clouds open, lightnings flash, and 
tho limbs of trees are shivered— and we recur again 
and again to the contemplation of images of terror 
and grandeur that have impressed, as they do us, past 
generations and shall still impress those to come, and 

* Laocoon, 10th section. 

t The poet and the sculptor were both right. The for- 
mer having to relate the story at length, gave all the cir- 
cumstances ; the sculptor, confined lo a moment, chose 
an interval between the most terrific expressions, not 
because they were inconsistent with the powers of his 
art, but because he was guided by good taste. 



so far from '* their expression becoming weaker at 
every successive view," it grows, in reality, stronger 
and stronger ; for it is among the most remarkable 
qualities of every work of genius that it gains on us, 
with time, while that which is merely specious strikes 
most at first, and never again with the same effect. 

And now we come to a great and unceasing diffi- 
culty of the painter — the difficulty of choosing from 
among tho qualities of Nature that are most within 
his reach, which he shall strive to the utmost to attain, 
and which may be left out with advantage, or but 
slightly indicated. .All the most agreeable traits of 
Nature as well as all tho least, are so variously modU 
fied by circumstances and by associations, that to 
attempt to givo anything like general rules for the 
conduct of selection and rejection — that difficult task 
in which tho painter is engaged from the beginning 
to the end of his work, and on which all that the 
mind has to do with Art, depends — to attempt to 
give general rules for this would only lead to manner- 
ism. Hogarth, in his " Battle of the Pictures," has 
with infinite humor opposed his Bacchanalian scene 
in the " Rake's Progress," to a " Feast of the Gods ;'' 
but, when we look at these seriously, we see two sub- 
jects brought together in which, whatever they may 
havo in common, the standard of form proper to each 
would be wholly improper if exchanged. 

Coleridge has well guarded the passage I havo quot- 
ed from him, by calling the difference from Nature 
which is essential to imitation a libratine difference. 
For example, Poussin's fine picture of " The Plague 
at Ashdod" in the National Gallery, you will observe, 
is more generalized in its execution throughout than 
most of his works. It seems painted in haste, as if he 
dreaded to linger on tho scene, and though the style 
does not contradict Nature, yet it is very far removed 
from matter of fact, which would be intolerable in 
such a subject. There cannot be a greater contrast 
to so general a mode of treatment than that displayed 
in tho celebrated picture of " The Bull," by Paul 
Potter, in the Gallery at the Hague, which approaches 
the nearest to deception of any really fino work of Art 
1 have seen. The painter seems to have omitted 
nothing that he saw in Nature which Art could repre- 
sent, aud yet its reality is free from any still-life un- 
pleasantness. It is admired for its truth, but to a 
cultivated eye it has that something more than mere 
truth that is indispensable to a work of Art ; it has 
great taste throughout — displayed no less in the gene- 
ral arrangement of the masses and forms, than in 
the most minute particulars. The grandeur of the 
sky and tho beautiful treatment of the distant mea- 
dow, show that the painter had the power of seizing tho 
finest characteristics of the large features of Nature, 
while tho exquisite manner in which the beautiful 
forms of the leaves of a dock and their colors com- 
pose with one of the legs of the young bull, dis- 
play as fine an eye for her most intricate beauties. 
Throughout tho picture indeed we see that the hand 
has been directed by the eye of a consummato artist, 
and not that merely of a skilful copyist. 

Now, it is impossible for two modes of treatment to 
be more opposite than tho styles -of Poussin and Paul 
Potter in these two pictures, and yet both are right, 
while in the treatment of subjects of horror tho gene- 
ral practice of the modern French school is to aim at 
a style as literal as that of the last. With them — 
" Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot." 

This is either the result of a want of imagination, or 
the neglect to exercise it by omitting anything the 
artist sees in the model before him, or which he 
knows to belong to the subject in Nature, however 
revolting. Reynolds, in his "Death of Dido," indi- 
cates the wound in her sido by a faint and slight 
touch of red, whilo tho French system of imitation 
would draw our attention particularly to its size and 
shape and color. 

Such a plodding and indiscriminate mode of copy- 
ing Nature it is which places Gerard Dow, to me, 
much below the best painters of tho Dutch school. 
Where ho would render, with scrupulous exactness, 
every wrinkle in the face of an old woman, greater 
artists, as his master, Rembrandt, for instance, 
would express the character of flesh, and make the 
head a means of displaying a beautiful effect of chiar- 
oscuro, and whore Dow would count the threads of a 
carpet, Tcrburgh, Metzu, or Jan Steen would express 
the beauty of its surface or the richness of its color. 
His art is, therefore, exactly that which may be ac- 
complished by a clever, a patient, and a laborious 
man, without imagination, and with but ordinary 
taste. Perhaps ho stands at the head of a class of 
such painters, and a very large class it is ; while the 
art of Terburgh, of Metzu, and of Jan Steen, and I 
need not say of Rembrandt, like all sterling Art, is 
ideal — Nature not altered, but — 

" To advantage dressed." 

It is not to the high finish of Gerard Dow that I 
object, but to the tastelessness of his finish. Where 



the imitation of minutiae is to stop it is not easy to de- 
termine ; but it is clear that the finish that belittles, 
or that suggests, at the first glance, the labor or time 
employed in it must be wrong. 

Here, however, I feel a difficulty which must always 
attend an address to a body of students of different 
degrees of advancement, namely, the impossibility of 
accommodating anything I can venture to offer in the 
way of advice to the individual wants of all. In the 
practice of drawing or painting from Nature,' there 
can be little doubt that, until correctness of eye and 
obedience of hand arc attained, the closest possible, 
the most minute imitation, is the best. The aim at 
deception can do no harm, until these powers arc ma- 
tured ; for, as Fuseli remarks, " deception is the 
parent of imitation," and till the taste is well ad- 
vanced it is, in a high degree, dangerous to attempt 
to generalize. "We should be able to put everything 
we see in Nature into a picture before we venture to 
leave anything out. I have known young painters 
commence with generalization, affecting a contempt 
for the attention to minutiae of some of their contempo- 
raries, the secret of which contempt lay in their own 
indolence. But the result of this was always, that a 
vague and uninformed style in the end consigned 
their productions to oblivion. No painter ever gene- 
ralized with more taste and meaning than Velasquez, 
but his early works arc remarkable for precision of 
imitation, — of which "The Water Carrier," belong- 
ing to the Duke of Wellington, is an admirable spe- 
cimen. Indeed, it may safely bo assumed that no 
painter ever became great who did not begin with 
scrupulous finish. 

It may be useful to dwell a littlo on some of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the best painters of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools of the 17th century. Their 
great masters of this period, with the exception of 
Itubens and Rembrandt, have not been much noticed 
by writers, and for the reason given by Reynolds, that 
their works " make but a poor figure in description. 5 * 
They want indeed, what language can best dilate on, 
importance of subject. ; and they are considered, there- 
fore, as having nothing to do with what is called 
High Art. But we find, in their best productions 
Art more perfectly carried out, with reference to its 
aim, than we meet with in the works of any other school 
whatever, and this aim is often a much higher one 
than is supposed by those who have given to them but 
slight attention. 

All who know any thing of Art admit the technical 
perfection of tho Dutch and Flemish painters, but the 
drawbacks that are urged on such excellence arc, that 
it is often wasted on subjects offensive to decency and 
on others that have little of interest. In reply to the 
first objection, no excuse can be offered ; but in con- 
sidering the second, it is clear that the very want of 
importance in tho subject enforced tho necessity of 
the greatest possible refinement of treatment. It has 
been remarked that " wc derive the pleasure of sur- 
prise from the works of the best Dutch and Flemish 
painters in finding how much of interest the Art, 
when in perfection, can give to the most ordinary sub- 
jects."* The great masters of these schools, in their 
most palmy days, have, therefore, for all who are not 
too much wrapt up in theories of the sublime to take 
it at their hands, greatly enlarged the boundaries of 
our innocent enjoyments. Such painters as Ostade, 
Nicholas Maas, De Hooge, the younger Teniers, 
Cuyp, and Ruysdael have shown us that, in the hum- 
blest spheres of life and amid the homeliest scenery, 
the grandeur, the beauty, and the sublimity of Na- 
ture may be found, for that she visits all these with 
tho same splendid phenomena of light and shade with 
which she looks on the palace, or on her own more 
favored haunts. 

It is well, too, for Art sometimes to draw our atten- 
tion to — 

" The short and simple annals of the poor." 

And though it is to be regretted that Ostade in doing 
this is often grossly repulsive ; and here he is an in- 
stance of what we sometimes meet with — a union of 
the best and worst taste— a fault more or less shared 
with him by many of the most natural painters — yet 
his best works have always redeeming traits of do- 
mestic interest by wjiich he penetratos to the heart — ■ 
to where the cold mechanism of Dow never yet 
reached. The hard-working, and, therefore prema- 
turely old-looking parents caressing their old-looking 
children with that natural simplicity with which this 
perfect master of expression knew so well how to give, 
the relish of their enjoyments increased by their few- 
ness, are, I confess, far more to my taste than tho 
cottage incidents of many other painters who, more 
ambitious of story, aim to be sentimental ; and though 
such painters avoid all that is objectionable in Ostade, 
and take care to givo beauty enough, yet like Greuze, 
for instance, the best of the class of which I am speak- 
ing, they carry tho mind more into the theatre than 



* Constable's Lectures. 
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into rustic life. And hero I cannot but look back to 
a great painter but lately among us, whose exquisite 
pictures of the domestic life of the peasantry of his 
own country are wholly free from such falsehood- 
need I mention the honored name of Wilkie! 

Ostade's predilection for ugliness is however a 
serious fault, though it places in a strong light his 
redeeming power, transcendent excellence as a painter, 
and which, to me, has but one drawback— namely, 
that whether ornot from the use of the convex mirror, 
his figures do not suggest the size of life, like those of 
Jan Steen, of Maas, and of Do Hooge, but seem of 
Lilliputian dimensions— a fault also of How, of Micris, 
of Wouvcrmans and others, who are not, for anything 
else, to be named with Ostade. This objection is not 
to be met by the principle that Art is not to be mista- 
ken for Nature, For there is nothing more constantly 
to be borne in mind, along with this principle, than 
the rule that whatever in Art contradicts Nature is 
wrong; a rule applicable even to tho supernatural, 
which must have a seeming truth to be tolerated. 

Of all the Dutch painters of familiar life, Jan Steen 
is acknowledged to be the greatest genius. The 
humor and whim in his compositions disclose to us a 
mind quite distinct from the rest, and the love of 
childhood displayed in the frequent and inimitably 
natural incidents of it in his work show, that with all 
his eccentricities there was something good in his na- 
ture; and, indeed, unless that bo the case I doubt the 
power of any painter, whatever maybe his genius, to 
interest us deeply. You will all remember tho very 
fine picture by this admirable master belonging to the 
Duke of Wellington, which was exhibited last sum- 
mer at the British Institution, I mean " The Wed- 
ding." Overflowing with obstreperous mirth, its 
freat charm to me is that of its genial tone. Consta- 
lo painted a view of a gentleman's house, which he 
called "A Picture of a summer morning, including a 
house ;" and, to me, this magnificent work of Jan 
Steen is a picture of a summer evening including a 
rustic wedding. 

I know not that any other painter combines such 
completion of finish at so apparently small an expense 
of labor as this master docs in his best pictures. But 
haste, perhaps occasioned by his necessities, towards 
the close of his life, made him throw off works which, 
though they might have made the reputation of other 
men, are scarcely worthy of him. 

All his pictures have, however, more than those of 
most painters an apparent artlessness of contrivance— 
the result not of ignorance, but of that originality 
which, disregarding common rules, works out its pur- 
poses by methods of its own and yet faultlessly. Jan 
Steen seems, indeed, from the unmistakable evidences 
of rapidity of production his works present, to have 
had the whole of his art, not only always present in 
his mind, but at his fingers' ends. He seems to have 
painted as quickly and as surely as Shakspeare is 
said to have written. Others have no doubt equalled 
him in this, but who with such results'! excepting 
only a still greater genius, Rubens ; nor must I quit 
Jan Steen without remarking that there is more of 
personal beauty in his pictures than in those of any 
others of the Dutch painters, with the exception only 
of Terburgh and Metzu, though it is beauty, as it 
should be, not elevated above the sphere of life from 
which his subjects are mostly taken. When, indeed, 
Antony and (Jleopatra are his hero and heroine they 
naturally become in his hands a Dutch tavern-keeper 
and his wife. 

Of Cuyp and Ruysdael and the younger Tcniers, 
in his landscape compositions, it may bo remarked, 
that what is striking in their art is the grand impres- 
sion they often produce by combinations of the fewest 
possible and the simplest materials. Their breadth 
is, indeed, not emptiness. Most of you are well 
acquainted with the small " Sunset" by Cuyp in the 
Dulwich Collection. It has not a tree, except in the 
extreme distance, nor scarcely a bush, but it has one 
of the finest skies ever painted, and this is quite 
enough, for its glow pervades the whole, giving the 
greatest value to the exquisitely arranged color of a 
near group of cattle,— bathing the still water and 
distance in a flood of mellow light, and turning into 
golden ornaments a very few scattered weeds and 
brambles that rise here and there from the broadly 
shadowed foreground into the sunshine, gaining great 
importance from their nearness to the eye. 

In the hands of Ruysdael, a windmill and a stunted 
tree or two are sufficient to enable him, by the effects 
with which he envelopes them, to display in an extra- 
ordinary degree the true poetry of Art. Solemnity is 
the prevailing charm of his pictures— and it charms 
because it does not degenerate into melancholy. 
Though I never saw a work of his hand that did not 
command admiration, I confess I like him best in the 
flat and open scenery of his own country or of the sea 
that washes its shores— where he shows himself by far 
the greatest of all the marine painters of his time. 

Of David Teniers, whoso landscape compositions 
are, as I think, incomparably bis best works, there are 



admirable specimens at Dulwich, and one very fine 
one in the collection of the Marquis of Westminster ; 
and I may observe that the power of giving impor- 
tance to trifles which Fuscli ascribes to Rembrandt, 
who, as he said, "could pluck a flower in every 
desert," is shared with that great genius by those of 
whom I have been speaking ; while the general cha- 
racter of their art, felt by all true painters, but little 
noticed by critics, is the proof it gives that greatness 
of style, from which, when we speak of them, we must 
omit what relates to human form, is not dependent on 
the square feet of the canvas. I know a fine picture by 
Nicholas Maas, of a kitchen, of which it was not ill 
said that, had Michael Angelo painted such a subject, 
he would have painted it so ; nor is the style of Ema- 
nuel De Witt, the admirable painter of the interiors of 
churches, sometimes with few figures and sometimes 
with entire congregations, less broad and grand. 

In speaking of Rembrandt I cannot but notice what 
appears to me a misconception of his character by a 
modern writer, the author of "The Handbook of 
Painting for the German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools," who repeatedly ascribes to him gloominess 
of mind; a mistake arising from confounding an ad- 
miration of the grandeur of shade or of the breadth of 
nocturnal effects with metaphysical gloom. Instances 
might be cited of pictures exhibiting not only gloom 
but wretchedness of mind in their authors, with very 
little of shade in their treatment. 

To me tho prevailing character of the art of Rem- 
brandt is serenity, as clearly as that of Raphael is 
urbanity ; where the subject allows him, his natural 
disposition seems always to have led him to tranquil- 
ity — serious, but, as 1 feel it, anything but gloomy. 
Gloom is restless : — it is the character of Saivator 
Rosa's art as it is that of the congenial school in 
which he was reared. But Rembrandt, often solemn 
in the highest degree, and often in the highest degree 
pathetic, shows nothing of constitutional melancholy. 
Ho is the painter of repose, as Rubens is the painter 
of action; and you will observe that in his portraits, 
as in those of Reynolds, tho expression is most fre- 
quently that of calm thoughtfulness. Whatever else, 
therefore, there may be in common beUvcen the style 
of Rembrandt and that of Caravaggio or Spagnoletto, 
the gloomy, the melancholy, and the savage, are 
qualities that it does notshare with theirs. It delights 
in the stillness of night, but not as one who bates 
day ; while Caravaggio seems inspired by the wish to 
turn day into night. How far the style of Rembrandt 
grew out of that of the Italian naturalisli, as they 
are called, it grew at any rate into much greater im- 
portance and became far more interesting, and this 
was the result not only of his superior taste in the 
imitation of Nature, but also, as I think, of the placid 
tone of his mind. I know no work of Rembrandt that 
strikes me as more entirely after his own heart than 
a night scene, an interior, in which a woman is read- 
ing by a light, which her person hides from the spec- 
tator, to an older woman, who has a cradle at her 
feet, in which an infant is sleeping, and a spinning- 
wheel by her side. In description all this sounds very 
ordinary ; but the picture is one of the most impres- 
sive that ever came from the hand even of Rembrandt. 
The shutters of a window near the group are closed, 
the world is shut out, and it requires no stretch of 
imagination to suppose that the book with which both 
are engaged relates to a higher world,— a thought 
with which tho image of the sleeping babe is in 
unison. _ But, however we may read the picture, its 
effect is in the highest degree tranquilizing and sooth- 
ing, and akin to that produced by Cowper's exquisite 
description of evening, beginning with, 

" Let fall the curtains." 

A higher subject by the hand of this great painter 
and a much more solemn one, " Our Saviour and the 
two Disciples at Emmaus," possesses the same charm 
of the silence of night broken by a gentle voice which 
the painter makes almost audible. In such Art I 
fancy I see the real tone of Rembrandt's mind; 
serious and meditative, but placid, and as far removed 
from gloom as the subject of these pictures ; and of all 
the portraits he has painted of himseif this is the cha- 
racter ; in the Head, particularly, in Her Majesty's 
collection, a mind at peace with itself and with all the 
world is most charmingly expressed. 

The treatment I have noticed in Dutch Art, and in 
which Rembrandt led the way, of producing a great 
effect by the fewest and simplest materials, is diame- 
trically opposite to the principle of Rubens, which is 
that of a magnificent profusion. Both are, however, 
equally founded in Nature, who delights us at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances by extreme 
simplicity, by few and small things, as she does by 
luxuriant combinations and varieties of splendor of 
which even a genius like Rubens can convey but a 
faint impression. Still there is one great end which 
both knew to be indispensable and which both equally 
attained — unity. Every pioture of Rubens is as siugle 
in its effect as the most simple subject of Rembrandt; 



for there is not on its surface a touch of tho pencil 
that has not reference to the whole, as strictly as it 
has to the smallest part. Hence, however complicated 
are his compositions, it gives us no trouble to look at 
them, for the eye is never fatigued or bewildered in 
attempting to thread a maze through the intricacies 
of which it is led by Rubens. 

When the want of taste of this groat master in 
form and tho much greater similar defect of Rem- 
brandt is dwelt on, it must always be borne in mind 
that human form alone is meant ; and that in this it is 
want of choice only, and not any want of knowledge 
of its structure with which they are chargeable. Of 
the beauty, the grandeur, and the harmony of abstract 
forms they had the truest perception, whether of sin- 
gle objects or the result of combination. Thus, the 
shapes of their masses of light and of dark, however 
simple or however complicated, are always impressive 
in the highest degree, and their pictures attract our 
admiration at a distance too great for us to distin- 
guish tho particulars of which they are made, and 
have in them that which would rivet tho eye even 
were they placed upside down. This sense of abstract 
beauty and grandeur which is to be felt but neither 
described nor analyzed, excepting very imperfectly, it 
is true they but possess in common with every other 
painter of a high order. The rounded outline of the 
back of a boor, amounting to a deformity, which we 
often sec in the pictures of Ostade, is always made to 
contribute to the general beauty of the composition, 
while the contour of an Apollo may, if ill combined 
with other forms, or injured by a bad choice of light 
and shadow, affect the eye disagreeably. 

The capability of delineating forms of specific 
beauty is one comparatively of very easy acquire- 
ment ; and there are probably few eyes that may not, 
by cultivation, attain to the power of avoiding what 
is most offensive in accidental shapes ; but to perceive 
at once and be able to transfer to canvas, in their per- 
fection, those beauties in which Nature leaves us a 
choice, as in the wreathing of smoke or the undula- 
tions of a flag, is the real test of a painter's taste. 
Such taste 1 need not say, constitutes a great Charm 
in the art of Rubens. He is the master who most 
united ornament with Nature ; and though imitated 
with more or less success by the machinists of later 
times, yet the life and truth of his style will always 
keep him entirely distinct from that largo class of 
painters. 

It is not difficult to copy the general effect of a pic- 
ture, the forms of its masses of light and of shade or 
its arrangement of colors, at the same time varying 
all the materials that contribute to these, substituting, 
for instance, a light object for the light of a window, 
or a dark-colored object for a shadow ; or we may 
farther disguise the theft of a general effect, by revers- 
ing or inverting it. Wc may thus get credit for 
what is not our own ; but this will not in the least 
help us to the power of originating a fine general 
effect, any more than the copying incidents or expres- 
sions, from pictures merely, will enable us to invent 
stories or to portray the passions. A sense of the 
one indispensable thing in a picture to which all mi- 
nor beauties that would interfere with it are to be un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed, however captivating in them- 
selves, — which all the parts co-operate to produce, 
and without which, though it be a Painting, it is not 
a work of Art — such a sense the groat masters no 
doubt acquired by allowing their studies of Nature 
and of pictures to go hand in hand ; for as an artist, 
who himself possessed in an eminent degree the power 
of rendering every production of his pencil impressivo 
as a whole, said to me, " there is such a thing as the 
Art, and Nature will no more make a painter without 
it, than the Art will without Nature." 

Style is a comprehensive term applying to every- 
thing in Painting, — to composition, to form, to color, 
to chiar-oscuro, and to execution ; of the last, indeed, 
there are as many styles as painters, and in all as 
many styles as schools. But there is nothing analo- 
gous to these diversities of Art, in Nature. Sun pic- 
tures might be made from every variety of scenery in 
the world, and yet what we may call their style would 
be but one. Style, however, rightly understood, is so 
far from objectionable in Painting that it forms one 
among its valuable prerogatives. The observation of 
Reynolds that, " peculiar marks arc generally, if not 
always, defects," — is directed against manner not 
style, but as these arc often confounded, it is well 
that we should clearly understand the difference. 
Style in form, in character, in expression, in color, 
and in light and shadow, is tho result of the choice of 
the best of these with reference to the subject. It is, 
therefore, synonymous with the Ideal, and abstractedly 
considered, is Natural, but almost always above indi- 
vidual Nature. Manner is a departure from Nature, 
sometimes resulting from a dissatisfaction with her 
ordinary forms without the ability of correcting them 
by comparison and selection, but more often from the 
indolence that adopts compendious modes of arrange- 
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merit, expression, execution, &e. The styles of the 
greatest painters arc, perhaps, in no instance perfectly 
free from some alloy of manner, while the manner of 
a great painter, as Fuseli has remarked, in many in- 
stances becomes the style of lesser ones. 

It by no means follows, however, that because styles 
are different — I take the word now in its highest sig- 
nification—that some are right and others wrong. 
Apart from manner, the style of every genuine painter 
is right ; the difference consisting in his giving some 
quality or qualities of Nature, in more perfection than 
they have been given by any other ; and if it be asked 
whether Nature can supply every individual with 
something which, in the same degree is denied to the 
rest 1 I would answer that if the principles on which 
Nature works are simpler than wc are apt to imagine, 
the combinations of effects resulting from these prin- 
ciples are endless. 

To enter now on any consideration of the connexion 
between style and subject would lead rae beyond my 
limits ; and I will merely remark that they arc some- 
times confounded with each other by writers, and that 
in ordinary conversation, nothing is more common 
than this mistake, the consequences of which I trust 
I shall be able to point out at another time. 

In regarding early Italian Art, to which altention 
is now so strongly attracted, it is of great consequence 
that we consider its distance from Nature not as a 
departure from her, but as the nearest approach the 
painters could make to her ; a distance they labored 
to shorten, and which was gradually shortened with a 
remarkable steadiness of advance to its consummation 
in the hands of Michael Angelo and Raphael. It 
seems to me a great mistake to ascribe so much as is 
ascribed in tho peculiarities of the stvlcs of the me- 
diaeval painters to religious feeling. That they were 
generally influenced by sincere devotion to the degree 
attributed to them I do not for a moment doubt ; but 
the general character of their imitation is the same as 
that of Chineso Art, and is evidently a style, if such 
it may be called, which must chiefly mark immaturity 
every where and under all circumstances. In the 
infant Art of every country the accidental appearances 
of Nature arc omitted, not so much, perhaps, from 
their being unperceived as from a notion that they 
would interfere, and when imperfectly given they do 
interfere, with beauty and expression ; both of which 
have always been the first objects of all serious Art. 
The Chinese, for instance, though much of their orna- 
mental painting belongs to the grotesque, yet in their 
representations of real life, aim to the utmost at 
beauty, grace and expression. To those enthusiastic 
admirers of mediaeval Art who may think there is 
something almost sacrilegious in comparing anything 
by Chinese hands for an instant with it, I might men- 
tion that Flaxman, than whom no man ever more 
fully appreciated early Italian Art, and who indeed 
was the first among the moderns to direct attention to 
it, saw how much, apart from subject, Chinese paint- 
ing had in common with it ; for I remember seeing 
Chinese pictures hanging on the walls of his parlor 
which he admired as well for their grace and simpli- 
city as for the beauty of their color. 

The severity of critics on the sameness of the works 
of one hand is not alwaysjust. Where it is sameness 
of an excellence wo should be grateful for it. The 
gentleness so utterly removed from insipidity of Ra- 
phael, the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the almost 
invariably golden tones of Titian, or the pervading 
silver of Paul Veronese, are things of which true taste 
never tire3. To demand that every work of one mas- 
ter should be distinct in all its characteristics is some- 
thing which the conditions of human nature refuse to 
grant. We have sufficient variety in the varieties of 
the minds of men ; and the endeavor of a painter to go 
out of himself and into another, to give up what may 
be called his birthright, is always to be lamented if he 
have genius. A friend of Stothard on being told that 
he had painted a picture very like Rubens, said, with 
much good sense, " I would rather see a picture by 
him very like Stothard." Gainsborough occasionally 
stands on the same level in portraiture with Reynolds, 
because he kept himself distinct ; but had he at- 
tempted the same style he must at once have fallen 
below his illustrious rival, there to remain. 

These observations, however, would lead us to a 
consideration of how fir the mind of every painter is 
reflected from his canvas, and which, for the present, 
I must defer ; remarking only that tho varieties of 
Art, occasioned by such various manifestations of 
mind, form much of its real value, and that the criti- 
cism that would dethrone one genuine painter on ac- 
count of imperfections which, by the conditions of hu- 
manity, are in some form connected with each, to ele- 
vate another in his place, is as unjust as it is mis- 
chievous, for there is room enough for all, and need 
enough ; — and 1 have remarked that tho taste which 
cannot tolerate the aberrations of genius for the sake 
of its real merits, is generally disposed to elevate me- 
diocrity; for being in reality blind to the highest 
qualities of Art, it does not perceive the vast separa- 



tion between a true perception of Nature and that 
common-place imitation which passes with the multi- 
tude for what is natural. 



THORWALDSEN'S CHRIST. 
The following poem, for which we are indebted to 
the Literary World, is an illustration of an actual 
incident in the life of Thorwaldscn, the great Danish 
sculptor. It is told of him that when found one day 
by a friend in a state of despondency, he pointed to 
his statue of Christ, and exclaimed, " that his genius 
was decaying, as it was the first work he had felt 
satisfied with, nor should he ever again havo a great 
idea." 

Silent stood the thoughtful sculptor, 

Gazing on the breathing stone, 
From the chaos of the marble 

Into god-like being grown: 
But a gloom was on his forehead, 

In his eyo a drooping glance, 
And at length the heavy sorrow 

From the lip found utterance. 

" Holy Art ! thy shapes of beauty 

Have I carved, but ne'er before 
Reached my thought a faultless imago, 

Still unbodied would it soar; 
Still the pure, unfound Ideal 

Would ensoul a fairer shrine; 
In my victory I perish, 

And no loftier aim is mine." 

Noble artist ! thine the yearning, 

Thine the great, inspiring word, 
By the sleepless mind forever 

In its silent watches heard ; 
For the earthly, it is pleasuro 

Only earthly ends to gain ; 
For tho seeker of the Perfect 

To be satisfied is pain. 

Visions of an nntold glory 

Milton saw in his eclipse, 
Paradise to outward gazers 

Lost, with no apocalypse ; 
Holier Christs and veiled Madonnas 

Painted were on Raphael's soul ; 
Melodies he could not utter 

O'er Beethoven's ear would roll. 

Ever floats the dim Ideal 

Far before the longing eyes ; 
Ever, as we travel onward, 

Boundless the horizon flies ; 
Not the brimming cups of wisdom, 

Can the thirsty spirit slake, 
And the molten gold in pouring 

Will the mould in pieces break. 

Voice within our inmost being 

Calling deep to answering deep, 
Midst the life of weary labor, 

Thou shalt waken us from sleep ! 
All our joy is in our Future, 

And our motion is our rest ; 
Still the True reveals the Truer, 

Still the Good foretells the Best. 

Newbuiyport, Mass. E. A. W. 



THE VIRGINIA WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Me. Crawford in a letter to the Commissioners 
of the State of Virginia, describes thus his projected 
monument: — 

"Materials for the construction of the Monu- 
ment. — The platform, or first base, to be Virginia 
granite. 

" The stone base, and the entire structure rising from 
it, to be of Virginia marble, white, and of the purest 
quality. 

"The statues and the equestrian group to be wrought 
in bronze, of a rich and beautiful color, the effect of 
which would be greatly increased by the proper intro- 
duction of gold upon various parts of the costumes. 

"1 consider bronze preferable, in point of durability, 
to marblo ; it also allows greater freedom to the artist 
in tho composition of the statues, and in obtaining a 
spirited and unimpedod action for the equestrian 
group. The perfection to which casting in bronze has 
been brought, in the present day, has given it the 
preference throughout Europe to marble, or any other 
material, for unenclosed monuments. 

"Statuary of the Monument. — Five of the statues 
upon the base of the monument are intended as repre- 
sentations of that number of tho most distinguished 
men of Virginia — the selection of the subjects worthy 
of the honor, I, of course, leavo to the consideration 
of the commissioners, suggesting however, that two of 
the five, at least, should be of a military character, in 



order to maintain the general effect and harmony of 
tho monument. The sketches here given will explain 
this more fully. The sixth statue is designed as em- 
blematic of Virginia, and illustrates the motto upon 
its pedestal, "let there he light." The elevated 
torch is an indication of this — her left band is pointing 
to a broken emblem of tyranny at her feet, as expres- 
sive of the advance of liberty and the diffusion of 
knowledge. This statue can be placed according as 
the commissioners may require, either at the opposite 
point, which I consider to be the front of the monu- 
ment, because the face of Washington is turned in 
that direction, or in the place it now occupies. 

"Costume of Figures. — Regarding the costumes of 
the statues, I propose to follow strictly the dress worn 
by the personages during their public duties, and to 
make them, in every sense of the term, " full length 
portraits." The best argument for this may be found 
in the opinion of Washington, when consulted in rela- 
tion to the dress to be represented upon the statue, 
now in your Capitol. 

"Proportions of the Monument. — The small figure 
upon the steps of the monument is in the proportion of 
one inch to twelve inches ; that is to say, it represents 
a person six feet high ; it may be moved at will by 
the commissionors to any part of the design, and thus 
enable them, by a simple process, to judge of the rela- 
tive proportions of the monument, if wrought out to 
the size I propose. For example, any one of the step 
fronts of the platform would, if enlarged to this size, 
be twelve feet in length. 

" The statues around the pedestal structure would be 
nine feet in height. 

" The equestrian group would measure, from the feet 
of the horse to the hat of the general, fourteen feet. 

" The entire height of the monument, from the 
ground to the head of Washington, would be between 
fifty and sixty feet. 

" Inscriptions upon the Monument. — The spaces 
between the statues, with the exception of the two sides 
which are filled with the arms of Virginia, are offered 
as suitable for inscriptions. An examination of the 
design will make this more apparent to tho commis- 
sioners. 

" The upper portion of the pedestal structure might 
have the pannels at each end devoted to the recording 
the names of eminent civilians and others, whose 
efforts contributed to the success of our national inde- 
pendence. 

"On the sides of this portion I have placed the name 
of Washington alone; this arrangement is not pre- 
sented as final, but would, of course, follow such revi- 
sion as .the commissioners think proper to give the 
subject. 

"Site for the Monument. — I beg leave to suggest 
the second platform, that is to say, the lower one in 
front of the Capitol. 

"Cost of the Monument — Regarding the estimate 
of expenses that would be incurred by the erection of 
the monument, I can only say at present that my ob- 
ject has been not to exceed the sum appropriated by 
the legislature of Virginia for the work. I am not yet 
acquainted with the cost of marble or granite in Vir- 
ginia, and upon information in connection with this 
must depend the possibility of making a correct esti- 
mate. 

"Should my design meet with approval, I shall then 
be enabled to enter upon a statement of the minuto 
expenses, in such a manner as would, I hope, give en- 
tire satisfaction to your excellency and the commis- 
sioners. 

Time required for the completion of the monument, 
six years, commencing February 22d, 18db. 

A Boston paper adds the following : — 

" It was fashioned in clay, hero in Boston, last au- 
tumn, and afterwards cast in plaster, it was shown 
to a few friends of the fine arts, and appeared to them 
to be strongly marked by originality and beauty of 
conception. Those most familiar with European cities, 
acknowledge that its original was not to be found in 
any monument there. The truth is, the artistic world 
teems so with equestrian monuments that it would, at 
first sight, seem difficult for a sculptor to hit upon a 
new method of presenting a great man on horseback. 

" Mr. Crawford's model, however seems to us as ori- 
ginal in conception as it is graceful and beautiful in ex- 
ecution. The pediment or base of the whole is in the 
form of a star, each ray of which is adorned by a statue. 
One of these is an ideal impersonation of the state of 
Virginia, who, with a torch in her hand, and a broken 
crown at her feet, appears as tho champion of freedom 
and of progress. The other statues will represent somo 
of the most distinguished men of Virginia, contempo- 
raneous with the great chief himself. 

" From the centre rises an oblong pedestal surmount- 
ed by an equestrian statue of Washington, which is to 
be of bronze. Mr. Crawford has not modelled tho Fa- 
ther of his Country either in the voluminous cloak which 
ho never wore, or in that classic yet uncomfortable cos- 
tumo of nature, in which it is-still less probable that 



